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Two conflicting hypotheses eiist regarding how oral 
readloq behavior patterns follow f ros encounter with the text. One 
Jkypothesis views. thes as following Receding (decoding hypothesis), 
l&ad the Qthsr sdes then as cccorring after cospzehension processes' 
have cosstrocted a sesantic representation cf the scssagc. These 
h7poth«s«s are further differentiated by cosparing "word callers" 
(decoders) to "dialect speakers" (ccsprehendttxa) , two types of 
readers whose siscaes sees to esphasize decoding cr ccipzchending 
strategies. Three ezperisents were con4acted to detersiae whic& 
theory is correct .aboat oral reading. The ezperisents Intzodaced 
specific alterations in t»zts to be read .orally* and seasored the 
oral reading errors that were sade on the* teyt iorrobnding the 
alterati^is. The alterations were designed to scnitoz; lezical access, 
sfstactic/sesantic integration,' and intef sentence integrati^. Th^ 
resells stipport ^t-her hypothesis, depending on .the contezt, the type 
of aaterial, an^ the type of reader. Jll three factors iatesect to 
deter sine whether decoding cr. ccapz«hension regoires sore attention 
in reading diagnosis. (Attached are a liit of references, fathers* 
notes, 'and sadience response to the paper fellow ing its 
presentation.) (BL) ^ 
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Oral RfMding: Does It Reflect Decoding or Comprehension? . . 

y ■ . 

Jbs^h B. DanXs and Ramona- Fe^ts 

* 

.'■ * ^ . Kant State Univeriity 

»• • 

i * . » - 

Ho%r will most elmentary school teachers determine whether 
jk child can read? Tl^e teachar ^likely will hand the child a 

book at the child's estimated reading level and will ask the child 

^ */ . 

to r^ad. That . the reading is to be aloud is usually not stated ^ 

# ^ ^ — 

but uhderstobd implicitly by both t)9acher and child « What read- 
ing activity commonly found in most traditional lower elemen«- 
t.ary grade classroOTis? The children will be r'eading aloud indi- 
viduadly or in unison. Oral reading provides the teacher %d.th a 
quick evaluation of each child's progress as well as practicing 
tha* child on at least some aspects of reading. Although oral 
reading is a Widely used procedure, wna^ specific c^oponents of 
the reading process are ass^sped, and what reading skills are ' 
developed ^^y orail reading?. ^ 

^ ' ^ Two Hvpothesiils About Oral Reading 

A genai;til sK^el of reitding that is ccmnonly assumed proposes 
that pri^t, input, iil first decoded into a phbnological code that 
h|is most of the. characteristics of an oral# verbal input. This 
code is then compratanded by the usual routines of langxiage 
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«^OBpr«h#n0ion that the child ha« developed tor epfech\ These 

two etages of reeding are usually seen as discrete stages that 

can be tau^t independently. This assuaqption has lead to a 

division of reading instruction into teaching decoding and com- ' 

prehsnsion. Decoding d^ends only wiplwally on coopfehehsion 

* » *■ > 

althou;^ sceif investigators posit do^mstream effects developed 

frott top-dt^ novels of coeqprehensionV For exan^le, a niajor 
aspect of Goodaum's informed-guessing model (Goodman, 1967} views 
previously comprehended material as facilitating the decoding of 
print. HoWever, these downstream influence? of ccKi^rehension on 
decoding are usually not thought to. be essential for successful 
decoding^ but are only helpful when the contextual information is^ 
available. On the other hand, comprehension is* necessarily depend- 
ent on decoding fos the representatj^on on^^^ch to operate. 
Except for providing the input for comprehension, however, the 
decoding process does not directly affect th^ cos^rehension pro- " 
cess. 

'Given this rough two-stiige model of reading, , %^ere does orail 
production fit? The motor production aspect o^^ oral reading must 
be taibked onto the reading "^process per se because there is no / *^ 
production^ cqmponent e3q>licit in the depoding-cos^rehen^sion model* * 

^ a. 

There are two general hypotheses as to when oral production is 
initi«t«d in th« rMding procoss. These hypotheses aora illustrat^F ^ 
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Itxmmrt Figure 1 about hmrm \ 



The decoding hypothesis is that oral pro4uction is initial 
ated tomediately following decoding (point' "A'* in Figure 1) . 

Oral reading th^ wuld serve to practice the initial decoding 
stage. In this case,' there might be no coiq>rehension of the text 
at all. Or oral production and con^rehension migiit progress in 
parallel. Or cooqprehension might occur much later than the oral 
production, perhaps even as the reader listens to him/herself 
talk. Oral production is initiated on the basis of the phonologi- 
cal code that is the output of decoding. Children sometimes imi- 
tate speech without cdn^rfefhensloh, so*it«^uld not seem ninrea son- 
able that beginning readers might initiate oral production on 
the basis of the phonological code without comprehending the mes- 
sage first. * 

% * 

The second hypothesis is ,that oral production Is initiated 
only after cooprehension processes have -constructed a semantic 
representation .oC the message (point in Figure 1). This is 
the CQHprehensiQn hypothesis. Oral, production is initiated from 
the eemfuitic rei^esentation and not from the phonological code 
tbfit eslited at an eajrlier point in the process. In fact, the^ 
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vweb^ cods my hkvm dissolved ii^th coo^tah^ien sa that ^niy V 
thtt MMBtic raprefmtaM^on r«Bi^ii«. Thfi oral* production'^ prdc^ss^ 
l>aglimi^ with the aapantic repreaentatlonV . raaenbles sentexkre 
produotion in its Msenti^ coaponents.; ' A speaker has an idea 
that 'hm/ah» wl«htt^ to ^acpress, and ^ traiislatas that idea intal 
lixtguistic fo:^ axid then ihtio speech. In o^al reading, the 'sooan- 

tic representation, of the printed* mesciage. constitutes the idea 

* * 

that serves ^ input to ihe production process « 

These t%» hypott^ses aire 'really classes o£ hypotheses repre- 
SWitring variations dep^ding on.t^e specific conception of decod- 
ing^ cjcoqprehension, and speech production. Fot example, cc^i^e- 

s 

benslon is described as if it wei^e a single process with a i^ed '^ 
baginxiix^ ahd a ^Lced termination. Bowever, cocqprehenteicm Wy 
^be a loos^ collection of processing jltrategi^s, rathel thab a 
single routine* The possible variations in these t%ro classes ^f 

tQrp<^tfaeees will become evident. For^^e sK»ent they serve as 

• - ■ . ■ 

convenient touchstdnes to concept ual^||e the ^estion of how oral 

production OMhes^ with the reading pr^ess. ^The two hypotheses 

can be differentiated further by cooqparing two types of readers 

that appMT to «Bbody each hypothesis. . ^ . 

\ ' •■■ .* • \ 

Word callers . The decoding 'liypothesis is supported 1^ readiI^r 

■ - ■ : • % . ■ ' 

disabled ^Children labeled %#ord calleri (SmitliV Goodman,^ & Meredith; 
1976) . These are children who can read aloo4 ^^bo do not 
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usd^rstmnd they have r«ad. On* would asriiaM on the basis a£ 

their oral rMding performance that they could cead. 'However, 
vhan thay ara taatad. for draqpraheiiaion of .tha aaaaacfa, they, have 
at beet a alfiimal under etanding of what, they have just read. 
Ifbrd caller a * undetstandlng - is not idqproved ^«haa they are per- 

' ' I 

Bitted to read silently. Although it is not clear what they kre 

doing when th^ are silent reading, other than staring at' the' 

paga» their xmderstandxng -is not incre^s^. ^ the problesn is • 

not that their normal coc^rehension process is being disrupted by 

the additional task of having to read aloud. In terms of our' 

* 

general model, then, %i^rd callers support the decoding hypothesis 

since their oratl production must be l^nitiated inc^iately following 

\' " ' " ' . ^ 

decoding, but before c<»prehensiQn occurs. 

• - ^ * . f 

At one tixae or amother, mam^ adults have had the experience 
of reading aloud without jpong^rehendiing. When just learning a 
foreign language, iaany people pass through'^a^pt^ase v^en they can 
read aloud in the ie^coiid langt^ge^ ^ut'not understand what they 
are reading. Or wheri £bading TOoe particularly difficult ^ext« - 
like a' philosophic treatise, one might read i^ aloud to allow more 
tiwi 'to think about what is being said, but . still mighL not under- 
sttod what is written.* It does not seem vmr^asonable, then, that 
•OHM beginning readers n^ght^ become arrested at an early point in 
reading acquisition such thai: they , caa* read aloud baaed on th^ir 
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-'decoding skills, but not cos^rebend tha message. Hi 

There Is considerable /dilute, however ^ as to whither word 
call«rs really exist or even what the criteria are for so label- 
ing a child. Goodnum claims that "remedial reading claetses aire 

filVad with youngsters in late elementary ' and secondary schools 

i ■ . ■ . • 

who can sound out words but get little meaxiing from their ^ead- 

ing" (1973b, p. 491) , although- he adduces no statistics td 

sixpport that claim. , Other reading specialists cleiim that the- 

* ' ' 

aumbe^ of true \tord callers is exceedingly jnaali; that children . 
who are labeled word callers classroom teachers actually have 
poor decoding Skills and/or poor language con^rehens^n skills 
as wall. . . ' 

Ifhat criteria should.be considered in classifying a child ks 
a word caller? Consider the traditional definition: he/4he must 
be able to read aloud reasonzibly well amd not understeind v^at was 
read. First, what is meant by "reasonably well"? At minimum, 
he/she must read at close to this typical rate for comprehending 
readers, with about the same number of errors, and with noirmai 
intonation k There is sons qtre'sJbion whether word callers cam 



♦ 

meet these criteria. For example, poor readers tend to read with 
a list ^tonation (Clay & Imlach, 1971). Reading with a list 
intohat^ion is a clear' ^lue to a lack ef oon^rehension because decod 
ixig punctuation and combining that information %d.th the meaning. 



8 
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» • . * 

of th« pajBsag« l«ads to Intonatioh pattttros nore typical of 
ttpeech. Saeondly* what. ia -Mant by "not understand®? The key 
I^roblas hare is whether the child can Understaa^ the ^Aasage if 

it We presented aurally, if adults have the foreign language 

■ • • . . * 
teact or the philosophy essay read aloud, they would* not understand 

*■ • . . • . 1- ' 

it, any better than when, they read it themselves. If the child 
does not coo^rehend /u^ien listening, the probl^ may be attribut- 
able to a general language or conceptual deficit rather than to 
^ deficiency ih reading-specific coi^prehensioh skills or in the 
Coordination of decoding auid comprehension processes. 

Word callers smay be r61ated> to a class of children labeled 

^ ' ' ' 

hyperlexics i4k) are superficially similar to word callers in • ' 

their reading behavior (Mehegan & Dreifuss, 1972; Silverberg & 

Silverberg 1967, 1968-69). The common distl^nguishing fsature 

is that "they memifested unusual amd premature talent in reading 

(aloud^ ag^dnst a background of generalized failure of development, 

or narked impairment, of other language functions" (Mehegan &. 

bireifuss, 1972, p. 1106). Their reading is a voracious compulsion 

tliat frttqoently develops in the preschool years. In addition, 

• • • * 

th«y «jre frequently retarded, autistic, or hyperkinetic. Perhaps 

tha^ children represent an eoctrsne instance of word calling mixed 

with tin intellectoal or emotional disturbance, or they may be a 

qaalitatively different tyi>e of reader. Given the disagreements 
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panics * Fears , ; 

- . • • ' • ^ ' ' 

about both Mord. callers axia hyperlexlcf « careful investigations 

and dMcrli>tion8 of both - are needed. 

Diml^y^ speakers- . Readers whose oral reading appears to^ 

support the con^rehension hypothesis are those whose oraL lamgUage 

dial is different from the dialect of the primers. The most 

salient exan^e in the .United States are children speaking a 

Black diale^ learn to read from primers printed fti stemdard - 

English. When* asked. to xread aloud/ tiiey produce nxmerous errors'* 

in oral production, i.e., '^their speech does not match the speech 

that one would expect based on the print. However, their devia- 

tions are not' eurbitraury with respect to the meaning of the text« 

Many of thes^ "erroirs'^ do not phstnge the meaxiing of the text, but^ 



are a translation of the message into'^their own dialect. 

Oiadectal variation occurs at all linguistic levels Although 
phonemic miscues are the most f recent in orail reading (Burke, 
1973). Whiles Black children may ^mispronounce* a j^rinted word so 
that it is a homophone of ano;ther English \word (e.g., /ro/ for 
i^oad ) , they still ccHiqprehend the intended meeuiing of the printed 
word (Helmed^ 1973). Many other Black English responses in pral 
reading Kre morphological variations, such as dropping reguleu: 
. past tense and third person singular endings on verbs' and plural 
^ and posseseive markers 6n notins (Roien & Ames, 1972a, 1972b; 
. Weber, 1973). Lexical substitutions also Qcc\ir, for example^ 
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bttOet fdr pfcil and sQ^a shoes for "sneakers (Burke, l-$73) . Bow- 



ever, ve have found no studies that have reporte*' ^asds where 

/ • • , . 
dieaectal vetriatlons changed meaning more than oral reading 

errors of standaird English speakers chemged neaxiing'^ 

^ In order to translate the text into their oral dialect with- 
out a change in meaning necessitates that Black children first 
ccnprehend the printed teitt. A fortiori, they must first decode 
the standard English text correctly before comprehending itl It 
is incorrisct to claim that these children have deficient decoding 
skills. In fact, it is inappropriate to label these children with 
a reading probl^a. • They know how to read. The variation in oral 
reading results frota a variation in speech thatt is different from 
the standard pritaerS' dialect./ 

At the very least, ^oral reading is an inappropriate assess- 
ment tool v^en applied to tP^ese' children unless tRe" errors" are , 
interpreted in terms of the child^s own dialect. Hunt (1974-75) 
scored Black' children ' s responses on the qray Oral 'Reading T^st 
both according to the manual and correcting for dialec^l responses 
She -foond an increase o^ only 0.1 grade level betwfeen-^the two 

scoriitg eye terns,, aithough. that difference was statistically signi- 

' * . ♦ 

ficant. However, the better readers (as defined by the standard 
scoring of the test, but yij^ were 4|till " below grad? level) were 
h«lP»tf more, by the dialectal scoring. They gain^. one-half grade 
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l«v«l OB th« aveirage with some children gaining nor« than a wholl^ 
grade lavel, . , .. * ^ 

Using oral reading as an instructional device in the class- 
room nost be teii5>ere4 by a teacher «hb understands tlfat ,a child 
%iAio^translates into his/her own' dialect is reading correctly 
(Goodman, 1965a; Goodman & Buck, J.973; Labov, 1967). Otherwise, , 
the teachdt may vmderestimate. a ch\ld's level of 'reading achieve- 
m^t ^d may pWit undue pressure on the chil^ ^y- constantly . , 
"correcting" his/her oral prodiictions. The child also may be, 
confused because hft/she may not vinddrstand why the teacher is ' . 
correcting >^t he/she i;i reading correctly (Pa soid, 1969). 

These children who reawi^^orally by trsuislating tte primers' 
dialect into their own provide cohvihtHjig evidence for the com- 
pr^enaion hypothesija. Accurate COTiprehension (and therefore 
accurate decoding) mugt have occ\jrred before the.^child initiated 
his/her oral production. " ^ . ' 

\ y ^ Research on Or^l ^Reafling . » 

Given the identifica-tion of these two* types of readers, one 
Of vrtwm apparently/supports each hypothesis^ v^af empirical 
evidence is ^availabl^? Three sources' af evidence witl be reviewed* 
One sourp9 is the analysis of. oral reading errors. The errors or 
miscues> ars evaluated with resect to Hiie read^g processes .that ^ 
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lay bUiind tha parformance. A 'second source of abidance comes 

fron studies of th^ •ye-voice span; If th^ •y^-voice span 

* "* • ' • - ' 

ifaries with th^ ««iiiaatic, syntactic, and/or jcanc^pt^al difficulty 
ot xhm rexr, cheh cha^feaSaF'mij^ the~meanixi9 ^ 

l>efore uttering the oral' productidh^l^^e third 'source of evidence 

comes from h task in whi^ Alterations ^are introduced into the ^ 

_ ' * * * 

materia^l. The alterations can vary across. a wide rsmge of levels, 
e.g/, misspelling, wrong part of speech^ semantically einomalous 



word, or a logical inconsistency. Whether the oral re^er is 
diarupted hy a particular ^evef of alteration in this iext indicates 
vdiether he/she is processing the ^^bict to that level of analysis. 

Oral reading -errors . Most of the analyses of oral reading 
have esmhaslzed the dfoscription>.of errors that the reader pro- 



daces as indicative of problem are^^^in ne^ of additional instruc- 
tion 01; remediation. ^Ahy deviation from the pronynciation of the - 
printed stimulus is sben^s an error in reading, i«e^, as am eVror 
in the intake of printM information, rather than being a result^ 
of differences in speech produc^iofei. The assumption i* that a 
skilled, fluent ri^ader v^ld Make few or no errors in oral reading. 
Such an assun^ion is false because even highly skille^l readers 
produce oral reading errors. ' To. refflect *^ii fact and the fact 
that arrors darlva fron nultipla sources, Goodman (1969) has re- 



XMTwmA than "miacuaa.* Ba^da£ined^|d.scuas as "an actual response 



iiv oral reading v^ich does not match the expected response** 
(GoodaaaA, I973a# p« 5)1 the "expected response" is~vhat is 
nornally called "correct" or a st2mdard dialect pronunciatidir of 
the printed stianiliis. 

Another, coomoh asstmptlon about oral reading is that it is 
representjiitive of ^silent reading in all' major respects. Errors., 
in oral reading reflect in overt behavior the same errors that the 
reader is making covertly in silent reelding. Oral reading is one 
of the few^windows that we have on the Reading process. ^However, 
to 'the extent that oral reading errors reflect oral production 
differences, they are not a valid ^neasure of si^leht reading eibi 

A related issue is whether ^ral reading ia a necessary precur- 
sor of silent^ reading, or vAiether it .is^in additional task that 
detracts from silent reading (Weber, 1^68)*. Chall (1967) classi- 
fied various reading approaches on this dimeiision. Moat phonics 
proponents, linguistic .proponents, atnd alphabet reformers claim 
.that' oral reading is necessary at the beginning to establish the 
connection to speech cosqprehension, corresponding to the link 
between deco^Jig and cosqprehension in Figure 1. Once that con-, 
nection* has been well established then oral reading m^y 'be phased 
6ut^« On. the other side, the b^Ml-reader anH^a minority of phonics 
prq^ponents advocate that* the child should begin silent reading from 
the very etaift. They view^oral reading as a performaiice skill 
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f- ^ ' ' ' 

that can be learned later. 

A najor piroblen Vith the literature on oral reading errors ; 

has been the l^ck of agre«Qent:On a classif icatioh system to ^ 

analyze the errors (Weber/ 1968} • The classification arcbdme 

reflects the investigators' underlying assuaqptions about the nature 

of the reading process, %il^nt as well as oral reading. Those 

* t * 

viewing oral reading primarily as a perfopnaince would score. hesi-* 

tat ions # poor enunciation, and inappropriate intonation and phras- * 

y ^ 

ing as errors (Weber, 1968). However, most -of the recent studies 
have focused on the graphic-phonetic similarity atnd syntactic- 
semantic acceptability as two major determixiants of* oral reading 

errors * ^ ^ % - - ^ 

Using specHslly cons1;ructed word lists » jj^hankweiler and 
Liberman (1972) foxind that optical con^usability, as exeii9>lif ie4 . 

£ 

by reversals of letter sequence and orientation, Was a much less * 
significant factor ^ producing oral reading errors than \#ere 
orthogjraphlc factors, such as position of" the sound segments and 
phonoM-graph^M co.rrespondences • Initial segments were better. «. 
read than, medial or final ones, and consonants were read better 
than vowelf. Errors on vowels were predicted by the number of' 
possible orthographic representations. 

Using word lists as opposed to prose preeludes any evaluation 
of syntactic and sesantic determinants. Shankweiler amd Liberman* 

15 
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(1972)' justified their use d^f word lists by the fact that there 
%#ertt 'significant corrslat£on\ averaging .70 between oral reading 
of. lists of ^words and' the Gray\OraI Reading Test in each of four 

• ** • 

I 

groups of'Childm. They concluded, - "the problems of the beginning 
reader app4fr ^ have more to do with the synthesis of syllables 
thagi with scannjjig of larger ch\^ks of connected text*" (Shankweiler 
& Xibemeui, 01972, p. 298). Ho%#ever^,since the word list data 

s • ' • 

accounted for only aho\2t 50% of the variance on the Gray Oral 
Reading Te^t, considerable variance remains to be explained by 
syntactic' 2tnd semantic components of connected te:tt. Goodsum (1965b) 
reported that many words that were missed when they appeared on a 
list of isolated %0brd^ were read correctly when they appeared in 
a story contex€^ In fact, first graders read 6^, second graders r 

read 75^ auid third graders read 82% of the missed words correctly 

-\ 

given ^e Syntactic and. semantic constraints of the story. 

Semantic constraints usually refer to those that result from 

the meaning of the sentence constraining what lexical items might 

•»''■* , . . . ■ 

meanj^ngfully complete the sentence. Semantic information also 

can refer to 1/exical access to the meaning of a %<rord in the mental 

/ " ■ . ■ 

dictionary. rTwo repoarted experiments with isolated words are 

parti9Ularly relevant here. One by Perfetti and Hogaboam (1975) 

» • ' ■* 

Reported that more ^s killwl conprehenders were more rapid at word 

. ■* * • • 

recognition* (and pronunciation) than were less skilled comprehendersi 



even'frtMJi ill words were Imown to both grom«. thm difference 
"between the'grotxps was larger for infrequent than for frequent ' 
words. Golinkbff and Rpsinskl U^TC^ used a sonawhat different ' 
task in wh^ch autonatlc senantic irccesi would lateri«:.e yith the 
subject's performlmce on picture naming. They fouhd that^^thpugh 
««ess skilled 'cod^rehenders were weak 'on decoding, their 8«nantic . 
access skills were not In^ired. ^lere is a problem with basing 
a conclusion on a finding of no difference, but the notion that 
less skilled CCTipiehenders are not deficient in a '<:rittcal con^nent 
in general linguiitic processing is useful. Both these results 
inply that semantj^c^apcess occurred before the nauning response was 
initiated* 

^ Other investigators have compared the use of graphic. and 
syntaptic-senantii; constraints in connected text. They have 
unifon^y reported that the syntactic-sdnantic factors dominate the 

constraint on errors rather than graphemes-phoneme factors. Out of 

/ 

1674 substitution ^rroxw committed by first graders. Clay (1968) 
reported .that 72% w^re syntactically appropriate^ but qnly 41%' 
could be attributed "to graphene-phoneme correspondences. Biemiller 
(1970), foipd that <irst graders' graphically s'imilar substitution 
errors were less frequent than were contextual ly appropriate sub- 
stitutions. A siaailar finding has been reported by Ifeber (1970a, 
1970bU howevej:, good first grade .readers were nore influenced by 

17 
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graphic siMilarity than were poor readers ^\jha Influence of 

Vienal graphic form appears to constrain the choice of an * 



} ^ err^eoos response from the set of possible iiiords* previously defined 
by syntactic and sflpantic constraints. Th« grapl^ic.form of a 
%rord does not appear to be a primary fac4u>r per se. . 

, That the large majority of siibstitu^ions errors in oral read- 

ing tend to bej synta^i^ally and^ seroantically. appropriate is well 

• • ' '\ ^ \ . ' " ^ ' . ^ 

documented.^^ In oife ^rase, ojral reading errors of college students * 

were not just syntactically appropriate, but v€^^ ^iedicted by a 

J formal gramsiar, an augmented transition network (Stevens & 

Ruswlhart, 1975), Studies by Biemiller (1970), Clay (1968), Cohen 

(1974-75), GoiodBan (19^), and ^ber (1970a, 1970b) reported that^ 

first graders* oral reading errors tend to^bs^ grammatical and 

meaningful for the context up to t^ point of the error. Frequently^ 

the error is grainniatically aflfid meauningfully consistent with .the 

roaainder of the sentence as well* If'not, self-correction usually 

occurs (Clay, 1969; Gctodnan, 1965b; Weber,' 1970b) . Weber (1970a) ' ' 

- reported that ungrannatical errors were more' graphically similar . 

^ to the printed word than wari the granaatical errors, illustrating 

a trade-oW between theie two determinants. Biemiller (1970) 

studied first graders l^mgitudinally -thr6ugh the fix^t grade. He 

found an Initial phase in^ich the errors v^re semantically appro- 

priiiM to the prior context, bub %fere mininally related to the 

Er|c ' ' ' . 18 . * 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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graphic fpx» of the stiBulus %#ord. Th«n (hiring a ••cond phase, 
oallad th^ non-raiponse phase/ the nunibar of errors dropped zmd 



thare waa an increase in graphically similar substitutions lAiile 
the contextual substitutions raaained constant. Finally, in the 
third phase the percmtiige of contextual substitutions increased 
%^ile graphic substitutions' remained stable. A c(»parable 
seqtience has been reported by Clay (1969) for self -correct ions by 
first grade children (^ive years old in New Zealand) . Initially7 
errors '%#ere self-c6rrected only if they did not make sense in the 
context, then visually dissimilar errors were corrected,- and 
fi^lly,; both factors were relevant so that only a substitution that 
made sense as well as was graphically similar was left^iincortected. 

Th^re is s<»e . evidence that certain typses of oral reading 
errors. nay b«B a partial function of the instructional program. 
The children observed by 'Biemiller, by Weber, and by Clay we,re' 
receiving reading instructiipn in meeuiing-enphasis programs. Cohen 
(1974-751 analyzed the oraj^ reading erroxs <5f first gradprs being 
taught with a code-esqdiasis approacih. ter results were a bit 

different from Biemiller in that she fotind only a few readers vho 
... . . ^ ) / . 

went through an initial phase of giy^g holistic cO!^^ext(ual re- 
sponses. . Instead ^^ey started but in a brief non-response phase. 

* * 
In the fMKt /the** children produced a significant n\imber of 

n«Deense words. Evidently the esq>^sis.on sounding out words and 

• 19 
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atttaptiA9 to pronounce them induced children to nake up ,%«rd8 

. based on the graphic .stiAulus. Following the phase in Miich 
I nonsense errors predonlnated, the children began producing ineem* 
ix^ful word substitutions as the context gained in iaq)ortance. 

The priaary conczKsion that one derives from studies of oral 
reading errors is that, reaklers proceed through the comprehension 
Stage befox^e initiating oral production. How else could syntactic 
and semimtic constraints 'have such a^ powerful effect on oral read- 

^ in^, errors unless such were the case? |9ot only is this true for 

skilled, adult readers, but it also Isolds for beginning readers and 
. for. good w^^SsJf^ well as poor readers* -Thvis,. the cos^rehensidb 
hypothesis is substantially correct and word callers exhibit a clea^ 

reading disability>t^t is qualitatively different f rc»n typical 

reading. 

While this logic is appealing, we argue that it is incorrect. 
Because a child makes a granutically and Qematntically ^^propriate 
error one cannot concl\ade with cezrtainty that he/she has cosmrehended 
the correct meaning for the text. Hie child may^ve constructed 

. 7- 

an intsrpretation or Maning; for the prior text and filled in 
unkiMwn, ifissing, or unsas^led words on the basis of the constructed 
* meaning « On some .^||psions the constructed ^ibeaning will b6 the 



as the textiial s ^e an ing, but this does not necessarily^ indicate 
that the ^ild correctly processed, the word through to its. sem^ntic^ 
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rttprttfltt&tation in the icntwice aad then substituted, a synonym at' 

production. If a child accurately coftprehended the text px'ior to 
oalcing an #rror (the coiBqp;reb#n0 ion hypothealB), then not only 
wculd the error be acceptable in the context, but it liiould be. a ' 
close paraphrase as well. P\&t£eniiore, there would be no need to 
correct the error because there would be no inconsistency with the 
remainder of the * sentence. However/ there is i reasonable proba- 
bility that a 'substitution error %o.ll be self-corrected becaus^^it 
is ungraoBiatical or inconsistent with the remainder of the sentence 

' (Clay, 1969; V<x>>«»* 1965b; Ifeber, 1970b). Such a s^f -correction 

% 

strategy iaqplies that the child predicts a meaning, produces an 
oral response, that is appropriate for that meaning, realizes that 
the substitution is inconsistent with the later text, and then 
'repeat^ to correct the error. v. ' 

Our argvBient .is that there are at* least two possimre mecha- 
nisBs for syntacticitly and sesanticaliy appropriate errors in 
oral reading. ,One is what %#e originally suggested as the cotapre- 
^ hension hypothesis. Wiat is, the error is an output error in 

which the nessage was correctly coiq>rehended, but- then' was translated 
into the reader's idiolect, vfhis is the mechanism proposed for- 
the dialect readers. The second possible mechamism is that the 
substitutlcm is generated from the preceding context, m this 
case, the word is not actually read but a response is produced based 



/ 
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on tlM SMpantic represeritation of the preceding text. This pat- 

tmoi %l9ht occur pciaarily imdar speed pre aeure or .when the %Jord 

— . , • ... ^-^ IP ^ ^ 

Lm unknoim but a reeponee is required « This latter mechanism 

oorreeponds •in aany respects to Bieoiiller'^ (1970) first phase 

in whl^; the first graderf respond with a contextual ly appropriate 

response that may not have a close corresftondence to what is 

actually a)rinted.« "The actual graphic display takes secpnd plac9 

to ; grammatical acceptability » Reasonable as thi8 ,i|u.ght be as "a 

tactic for the :^ung reader, he must sooner or 'later read yahsit is 

actually written ratheif thatn %Aiat he invents"* (Gibs^^n & Levin> 

• ' • - . \ 

1975, p. 281). . ' \ 

The difference bet%#ten the mechanisms may be riiiflected b^^ 

c<»p^ring 'the reading errors* with the child's own idiolect* If the 

oral production is an accurate translation of the message of the 

printed text into ^le child's idiolect, then one viould be justi- 

. f ied in concluding^ thAt the error represented an output error. If 

a Black child dcTleted laarkers for past tense, third person singular, 

plurality, or possession (Rosen & Asms, 1970a, 1970b), then one 

reasonably could conclude that the errors were output errors. But> 

talcing an exakple ft^Mrii Weber (1970b) , .if a reader svibstituted 

/ • . *-■ 

dines for aonev, It'ls nore liJcely that he/she ignored the -"graphic 

stiaulos and generated the ertor from the prior context « 

Perhaps 'the ti«o asehanisai^ can. be differentiated by the lev^ 
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of t))0 mrXQT. Prommciation and morphological errors occurring at 
a relatively low level would result from oral production differences^ 
but more complex syntactic and semantic substit(i1^ns would repre- 

^ent eoQtextually based responses/. This interprettTt^ion probably 
is- tu>t adequate. Conaider another example/f]^m\Weber (1970b) 

' She calleil "L^ wi],l see what is if ^ an* tmgreimmatickl res^nse 1^ 
the printed sentence will see what it is " It Ls pa9siblje that . 
l^e erroneous .response is greumpatical' in the child's idiolect • 
The failure to invert the subject ^and predicate in embedded relative 
claixses is one stage in a child's acquisition of embedded clauses 
(MenyxiX^ 1^9) • Although the faidxire of Inversion more^ typically 
ds found in n^sery school children than in first graders, any 
one of several factors, ••g*# slight oral language delay in. this 
particular child ^ , could ^expla^ its presence. Although no infor- 
mation was reported eO^out this chi^ld's idiolect, the example does 
illtistrate that we cannot identify any particular level of oral 
reading error as either an output error or a contextual erroK with- 
but a comparison with tlie child's oral language. 

« The production of a syntactica'lly alnd semantically appropriate 
errors in oral reading does not allow the teacher automatically to 
infer 'that the child is ccHoprehending and therefore reading ade* 
^paately« Only after a comparison with the child's idiolect, rather 
than a comparison with an adult's responses to the same graphic 
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stijftultis, can one determine whether the error represents a 
-translation based on a veridical semantic represent,ation or a 



guese based* on the preceding text.r j K 

Bye-voice span . When moderately skilled readere read alou^, 

the eye is fixated on^the line of print some^^t in advance of the 

>rord being vocalized. This 4ifference (tyt)ically measured in 

nmrds) is called the eye-*voiV:e span. The eye-voice span is 

influenced by a number of factors— age and skill level of the-* 
* * 

reader .(Levin & Turner, 1968), difficulty of perceptual proce89ing 
(Resnick, . 1,970^ , syntactic structure' (Levin & Kaplan, 1968, 1970; 
SChlesingejr, 1968; Rode, 1974-75), difficulty of the material 
(Buswel^j^ 1920; Fairbank8,-~(19i7) , and task demands for the reading^ 
(Levii| & Cohn, 1968) . Since where the eye is defines the initia- 
tion of the reading process and what the mouth is uttering defines*^ 
the teBmination of the oral teading process, each factor n^st^have 
an effect at some point in tll^>intervening process. 

' For the current discussion, the most Important factor among 
those list#d. is that syntactic structure increase^ the eye-voice 
span and that the .eye-voice Bpan tends to terminate at phrase and 

■ . -v . 

cla\ise boundaries. The usual >interpretat ion has been that readers 
Tead ii) phrase, or clause units. The r^der may be actively con*- 
structihg ^ hypothesis about what is being read and then testing 
that hypothesi^ against the printed text. Thus, if reading is an 
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«etiv« sainpling* constructing, and- testing process, then' one vAsuid 



expect hypothesis genfi^^ion to be defined by syntactic and 

SMiantic units'. If so, xthe . reader Mis comprehending the niat:erial 

before oral production; in fact^ it • is : the .sAnanti^ representation 

that piexanits correct continuations after the visual Stimulus has 

been roioved from view. 

This ix>terpre1kati6n Of eye-voice- span is subject to the r 

'8^ulle objection that we voiced »to ^the usual irite^retation of syn- 

^ctic-senantic^' influence on oral readixig . errors . the ext^t 

that the eye-voice >spem is, irifluenqsd by the preceding context 

and coisprehension of the preceding meaning, then one does not 

have certain evidence that the reader has in< fact conqprehended the 

printed material before vocalizing it. One taay object t^t our 

argument rests on the premise that the readet has comprehended the 

, preceding material. . Although such may indeed be the c«^e, the 

reader may have comprehended the preceding material only aft^er 

he/she^ had vocalized it, perhaps by having con^rehension and oral 

. produc'bion run in parallel, or perhaps by conqprehending the oral 

output itself. In any case, comprehension prior to initiation of 

oral production i» not required by Wr premise. 

Effects of age on eye-voice span result from differences in 

^ ' #s 

readifllg skill. As re&ders gain skill, they %#ouid be more likely 
. tcTwc^cute ;ttore of the reading- process, before initiating oral 
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production. - The most coAnton selection criterion for good -and 
poor readers in eye-Voied sp^ studies 19 oral r4iadin^'rite> 
(Norton, 19^4; Liavin & TumerV. 1968-) . .Busweli (1920) fotufd .a 



correlation bwtMresn' oral raadiiig rate- and a stamdardized reading 
test. Hovfevje'r,^ fo.r evidence from good and 'poor rearders' to have a' 
direct bearing* on dif^e^rentiating the decoding and ccneprehension 
hypotheses, rea.^ers ^u^d have' t:Q be class if ie<l ijide^r^iitiy on 
, decoding and on compMhension.sKiijl^s ^{Cramer, 'l97a>. \ ^ 

Task demamds, either explicit ' in the. Instructed purpose fo^ . 
the reading (Levin & Coh&/ 1968) or implicit in the difficulty of " 
the material <Buswell, 1920; Pairb2ink8, l937)i could easily 
influence the point in the rkading process' ai Vihich .eiral pfoductic^ 
is initiated. Sven sicilled Ifdult readerd could be induced -to \ . 
inj.t,iate oral production immediately following de<?oding, if Jjfci^y 
in fact do xtot do so usually, }jy sufficient payoffs for perfeetlx* 
correct * pronunciation. 

If readers in* eye-voice' span experiments are basing their 
response^ in part on informed constructions of preceding material, 
then tkere should be errors embedded in the eye-voice span.^ Rode > 
(1974^7S) /reported such errors for thirds fourth, amd fifth 
graders e . On 15% of -the trials an erroneous word was subjstituted 
for a printed word between two (or more) correct words. She found 
*that 62%lO£ theie Arrors were syntactically and semantidally 
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appropriate and eVeii fewer violated the syntax of the sentence. . 
In a recognition: tests following eys*voice span msasureiii0i>ts, . 
Levin and Kaplan (1968) fouhd extremely few false positijtre 
responses (0*1%)/ indicating tha^ readers were not purely guessing. 
But the recognition data and the Implied lack it a pure, uninformed 
guesf ingj;^rategy do not contradict^Rode's results. 

- Text alterations . . While the analysii of sponteneousj^y occur- 
ring oral reading ercors provides a wealth of information, not 
infrequently the type of error needed €o emswer a specific question 
is not <pnsdtted. We then are face^^^^ the uncertainty of not 
knowing whether the readei?>was not influenced by, that particular 
irspect of reading or whether the text we chose for reading ,did 
not give him/her the opportvmity to commit such an error. The 
uncertainty can be alleviated by building inconsistencies into the 
text at the level we wish to study. If we are interested in 
whether semantic access opcurs/a very in^r^quent wprd, one 
unlikely to be known by the .reader, or a pronounceable nonsense 
word can be inserted into the^text. Or ^if we are interested in 
tiAietheir the reader is int^rating sentence sMUiing, %#e can insert 
a word that produces en inconsistency iq.aieaning. If oral- reading 
is disrupted in either instance, then we ca^ reasonably conclude 
that the text ^e proMSsed at least to the level of the texttaal 
Ghange.< 
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Silttr (1973-74) atten^ted to differentia t« between syntactic^ 
and scnantic detaxainants of oral reading errors. Be introduced 
itic diaruptiona (a %#ord that vms the correct part- of ai^ch 



but which %#aa anonalous in context) and syntactic dlsru]ptions 
(inversion of one*pair^b^f words) « *^ Syntactic disruption prohiced . 
a larger effect on both oral reading time and oral reading errors • 
than Aid the semantic one. Howeyer, it is .difficult to draw a 
definitive conclusioh' from these results because there is no 
coonon s'cale on Which to conqpare the syntactic and semantic manipu- 
lations (Oanks, 1969; Cooling <i*Dan)cs, 1975). 

Laserson (1974-75) had college students read paxton*^ preface 
to the toevdos * (1490) which %ms printed in Late Middle English 
.with^ variable spelling^ and an archaic syntactic-se^ntic system. 
In some conditions, Laasrson^corrected only the syntax-tsemSmtics 
'to conform wi1;h Modem English, otb^corrected bot^ the spelling edld 
the syntax-semantics. Archaic syntax-semantics increased oral 
reading time and the a^dijbion of var'iable spelling increased it 
even more, but there wete 90 differences ii^ comprehension. The 

variable spelling and the archaic syntax-semantics probably affected 

9 

the perfoanance system, but not reading-comprehension per se. 

In bothSiler's and Lazerson*s, experiments, the disruptions 
Inderal reading were measured in terms of total- time and total' 
errors in reading a passage. These overall measxires dttnonstrate 
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^hat processing %ia8 proceeding to the level of textual 'alteration/ 
but ^jj^ Are too* gross to determine Whether the processing was ^ 
occurring before or after. oral production had been initiated* If 
oral reading disfluencies are measured relative to a specific 
alteration in the text, then the point of initiation of oral pro- 
duction can be specified more precisely. Where the oral ^reeding ^ 
4iisfluency occurs relative to the cheinge in the^text provides a 
means of discrimijiating between the .decoding and comprehension 
hypotheses. If the disfluency occurs before the reader has uttered 
the altere<y^.rt ot the text, then the text must have been processed 
to that level prior to Vitiating production* Bowever, if the 
disf lueney occurs only s<»ie distance, after the altered section has 
^been uttered, then the processing at that level occurred muoh. later^ 
perhaps^ even in response to the oral output itself* • ^ 

niree experiments have used a more precise procedure of intro- 
ducing specific alterations and meksxiring oral reading disfluencies 
in the immediately surrounding t^t. These three experiments have 
introdiiced ±he alterations at three different levels of processings- 
lexical access, syntactic and seoiantic integration, and inter- 
sentence integration. 

In order to determine the effects of disrupting lexical access, 

• e 

Miller (1975) introduced four types of modifications jjito para- 
graphs~infrequ«it wprds^ pronbtmceable nonsense words with and 
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vithOQt syx\tactic narkers^ and phono logically impossible se- 
quenbiis. He jwastirad errors in the original text sxirrounding 
the inserted WbrtfT; hesitations,* incorrect intonation, and other . 
perforwutice variables %iere not measured. In second graders* oral 
reading, there were increased errors on the two words imaediately 
precediiig and following the inserted word, but there %ns no effect 
of the typc( of text alteration. Since none of the inserted woxda 
«ttre availabi* in jthe no^l dictionary of the child (including 
> th^ 'infrsqaent wrds), the reader was unable to locate the ^rd 
' in the jMi|tal dictiox^ry before pronouncing it. Thus, ^^eman tic 
access occurring prior to oral output. 

Miller and Isakson (1976) ikasessed intra-sentencQ integration 
eubstituting verbs in sentences. Seiaantic integration vrais dis- 
rupted by replacing a transitive verb with another transitive verb 
that, was senantiqally unacceptable, ^^r^-^xao^le, paid replaced 
the verb planted • in the. sentence "The old' farmer' planted the bean 



se^ds in the ricK, broMpt soil. " Both syntactic and semantic iilte- 
gration were disrupted Jiy substituting an intransitive verb tliat 
IAS. semantical ly unqywlous.as w«Il, •.g.# %*ent in the above 



sentence. Subjects were grovips of fourth gtaders that had been 
divided into good and poor cos^rehenders (more than or less than 
one-half year above or . bfslow grade level placsaent on the reading 
oaaq^reh«D]iion subjbest of the Iowa TestT of Basic Skilly respective 
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readers were within- one-half year of grade placement on the 

• * . . . . ; • 

vocabulary subtest). The only effect of the verb substitutions 
*i*as increased- oral reading errors at the verb position itself by 
good coo^rehenders. Only the readers that were performing at a. 
relatively high level of comprehension skill we're processing tl^e • • 
semantic and syntactic information. The results suggest that . 
integration was occurring prior to the initiationr-of the^ oraX 
response Since the production of the altered word itself was 
disrupted. Perhaps with even more skilled readers,, the disruption 
ifould occur obe or more ii^rds prior to the .utterance of the altered 
word. • • • . 

.. In a recently completed study, we^ assessed the disruptive 
effeet of an inccmsistency introduced into the tei^. Within a 
paragraph, a sentence was altered such that it w^s inconsistent 
with a single critical %#ord in .the next sentenqe, but ,not incon- 
sistent with the rest of the paragraph either' preceding or follow- 
ing. For example, in the following pair of sentences (taken from 
Patt&n's mmmoixm of World War II)/ "...I then told him that^ in-^ 
. spite of my most dil^igent efforts; there would be some^ raping. I 
should like to have the detaile as early as possible so that, we 
can hang these men. Be said that ishis was. . . , th« ^irst sentence 
was replaced with "Z told him there would ^questionably be some x 
helping l>y the soldiers, " which pr0d9ce<| an inconsistency with t!he 
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critical word hang in tha second sentence. *liote. that the second 

J* 

sentence containing the critical word %ras not altered in any iNPay. 
There were 10 experis^ntal paragraj^ and the location of the ^ 
text alteration varied in the paragraphs, Tv^ gro&ps of 10 / 
col^^e students read these passages aloud. Half of the passages 
for each groi;^ wertf altered to produce the inconsistency amd half 
reaaine^ unchanged; COTpleokentary sets of changed and unchanged 
passages were presented to the two groups of readers. The intervals 

m 0 

t^tween each 9^ the five %#ords preceding- and following the critical 
word in the second sentence, as %rall as the length of tinie to say 
the critical word itself, were measured by slowing the tape 
recorder to one-^\irth speeds . Because the latency distributions 
were skewed, the data were taf^j^forsied logrithaically. 

Subtract iz^ the contjnol group o^ans fron the experioental 
gifoup neMis, the curve depicting differences in interword latencies 
across position in the sentence showed a disruption beg|bning about 
twp word intervals prior to the critical word and continuing for 
thr«« word intsrvals following the critical vrord. There was con- 
•idera]»le variability aaong parii|9raphs, hoyever* ao that while the 
nean differences oyer intexpiiord positions was significant across 
readers, it %«as not significant across paragraphs. (The example 
described in the preceding paragraph wilk significant^ however.). 

nie tisM to say tl|^ criticai %K>rd itself was longer for the 

• • • 
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exp6riBMB|ital group than -for the. control group^ a difference that 
was significant aicross both readers and paasageia eiJ9ult2meou8ly. 

The results suggest that^e reader had comprehended the 

— ' • • ' , • • 

m^erial not only prior^ to in^iiatin^ oral product ion of j:he.' 

critical word, but.^tere uttering at least one word before the 

critical word. Detection of the inconsikijency required a detailed 

and integrated comprehension. It depended not just on access to 

» 

the lexical item in sonantic memory and not just on comprehension 
of the sentence currently being uttered, but on integration with 
the semantic representation of the^receding sentence as well. 
This integration %rith prior extret^sentential context requires 
additional time* to accoiDplish (Dboling, 1972} . Even if one 
assumes a constructive or top-down comprehension process, the match 
between the expected meaning of the second senttfhce and the aqtual 
meaning must have occurred at an abstract level of represent^ ion. 
^^^^"Thus, coBq;>]:ebhns^on must have ^occurred well ahead of oral produc- ^ 

tion, and"^ to aVdeep level of processing. 

j ' * > - - . 

- * - • 

The Two Hypotheses Revisited 
9ur conclusion frcm the literature review is that neither the 
decoding^ nor the c(»prehension hypothesis holds all the ^ime, but 
that the particular processes involved in oral reading are reader 

and tasX specif ic« A given reader with specific materials an<i a 

» « ,* 

definite purpose for reading will process the text to the extent 

33 
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that ha/sha la capabla and to an axtant /consistent with the 

• • \ ^ > • . . . . • 

inqplioit or ax|fiicit purpose. The reader then will initiate the 

oral production process at that point. Kord filers aref\inable ^ 

\ • 
to progress beyond the decoding stage before ^initiating the^r 

oral production, but dialectal speakers are able to cossprehend the 

text before, in it 4^ ting' production. Reader limitations, textual 

variation, and*p]^rpose effects apply in somewhat different fashions^ 

The reading level of the reader, whether linLted by level of 

acquisition (age or grade level) or by skill (good and pck^r 

' f ■ ^ • ] 

readers),/ is a limitation of the 'system. It sets an upper limit 
on the level of prbdessing that the reader is able to attain. The 
other two factors, difficulty of the text and the purpose of read- 

ing, result in variation in the level of processing below the 

A 

maximum set by the reader's ability^ 

. Reading level . The lefvel of reading* skill sets an upper 
^imd on the processing that a reader can accomplish prior to the 




initiation of oral production. A limitation resulting from leva] 

- ■ i ■ . • 

of acquisit^-on is most' often indexwl by the age or the grade level 
of. the child. Good aiM^poor readers typJteally are Refined by 

. ■ ' :' ' •■ ; 

whether or not they exceed or fall below the grade level corre- 
spending to their chronological age. Gz^r;^[^[d^^[^ere is a more 
f or less orderly progression in the acquisition of reading skill, 
the level of reading acquisition will d9termine the meucimal extent 

. '34 ) . 
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of processing before oral -production is initiated. 

^ The level of processing is not 'independent of rate of«pro- 

cessing and memory limitations. There is evidence l^t children 

do not differ from adults in the absolute size of their, memory 

capacity, but that children ubc their memory stores less efficiently 

(Chi, in press). This impoverished ability to coFntrol >x>d to 

select the relevant ijiformation to be stored is partictilariy 

critical in reading where the input is under the control of th^ 

reader and the integration of information must occur over a spam 

of input. The reader must develop strategies for the efficijent 

intake of printed information. The rate must be sufficiently fast 

so that the requisite 'information exists sixmiltameously in memory 

BO that it can be integrated. ^ 

« 

Ho%fever, if the initial stages of the reading process are not 
sufficiently fluent, or arif not sufficiently autQm4tic to proceed 
with minimal op no attention, then the rate of input Jfill not 

sufficiently rapid to overcome memory limi1:ations. The beginning • 

i " " ■ V 

/ phases of reading ai^isition are occupied with the practice of 

» • 

decodix>g skills. When they become jiuff icient^y automatic, attention 

can be direc,t«d to the later c^o^r^ension stages (LaBerge 6 

» ■ » 

SancMls, 1974) . * • 

lUth increasing age, the reader 'becomes better able to control 
the sfrategies involved in processing so that they can be directed 
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* • • • 

toward the particular task set for hiin/h^r, Jyist as he/she can 

better cpntrol the strategies involved in the efficient stQtage 

and retrieval of material, he/she can also control the reading 

process to particular ends. 

Purpose or' task . The reading task influences the level of 

processing accoo^lished. Keeping in mind that the lev^l of read- 

ing acqiiieition' sets atn uj^per limit and that the age of the 

reader may determine his/her ability to control the reading 

strategies, a reader cam focus ox; decoding, on comprehension, or 
* * - 

on oral pi^uction.. If the reader expects to be tested on his/her 

* ' * 

' knowledge of. the content of the passage, then the reader will 

r 

prx>cess the passage to a deeper level of meaning. However, if the 

ft 

reader is. being evaluated (either implicitly or explicitly) solely 

... y ' 

on oral production, then he/she may foctis his/her attention on 

e ■ • 

^ decoding and pronunciation, .thereby ignoring comprehension. 
Adults reading to an audience are likely to focus eittention jyi^ 
decoding^ amd oral performaihce, ,and not be able to recall much of* 
what was read. 

For the school child who siust read for the teacher with the 
class listenijjkg, he/she will probably pay particular attention to\ 
decoding and oral production so as not to miake a mistake. Typi- 
-^lipally the teacher and the other '.children are following the text, ^ 

^ so ^lat they will know insediately if he/she makes a mistake. 

J • ' ♦ 

e ♦ • ^ • 
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This situation produces considerable presstire on' the child' to be 
^ correct in his/her. oral productions and to let comprehension of 
the passage pjiss by. Pehrsson (1974) tested fifth graders under 
such conditions. When the teacher focused attention on correct 
decoding anAjtal productlfei, reading rate and con^rehension 
decreased, as one might e^qpect. . But unexpectedlyT^ral reading 
errors increased. In contrast to Pehrsson 's results, if the 
child has to retell what he/she has read following oral reading- 
.then he/sKe is more likely to pay attention to comprehension. 

Text dif ficulty . The text for the reader can vary in diffi- 
culty at several different levels. Tlje type font may make it 
difficult to discriminate the. letters, the vocabulary may i>e 
difficult, the syntactic structure may be complex, and the idea's 
and conceptxial -organization may be abstract or obscure. These 
levels of difficulty vill interact with the level of reading that 
reader is capable of. If the reader is concentrating his/her 



attention on decoding^ either because o,|^bility limi^ions or 
ta*k orientation, then the coo^lexity of the syntax and the diffi- 
culty of the coHcep^fcoal structure will not have an effect on oral 
production. This is simply a restatement of thS^ationaie .fotr 
the text alteration studies m^ntio^ad previously. If there was an 
inconsistency at a hi^er level than the reader was capeUsle of 
processing, then there would be no disfluency in oral production.- 
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Con^rehension processes in oral reading cannot be evaluated 
by using a list of vords. Lexical access can be assessed, but 
the meaning of isolated words is but a s^oall part of *the processes 
^involved in the oMqprehension of paragraphs. In prose cswpre- 
hensidh, words must be amalgamated for sentence meaning^ ahd 
sentences integrated for textual mean^sig. # - 

In tumnary, the^ decoding hypothesis of oral reading holds in 
certain contexts, with particular materials, and for certain types 
of readers and the con^rehension hypothesis holds in others. All 
three factors interact to determine the specific' level of process- 
ing to which the reader will process the text. It is inqpbssible 
to coM^to a single conclusion as to whether the decoding hypothesis 
or the comprehension hypothesi^s is correct because which one 
holds is conditioned by these other factors. 

Postscript ■ 

In his comnents on our paper at thd corfference, Tom Trabasso 

r 

discussed the lack of clear definitions of decoding and. con^rehen- 
1^ sion* Decodin^r typically refers to the translation of pript input 
into an appropriate phonological code. Comprehension refers to 
the process of extracting meaning from the phonological code.- 
Heither of these definitions is precise enoug1|i to know what 
operaticHis one might use to iiiyestigate each. Trjabasso correctly 

/ . ^ 
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asserted the need for procedural d#finitions of decoding and 

f * 

cooprehension* ^ ' 

The basic rationale behind bur discussion o* the research 
in oral reading was that oral reading reflects processing at a. 
variety of levels. Oral reading errors can be' classified as 
being related to the graphic properties of the stimulus, or as 
related to syntax or semantics. Several levels of processing in 
reading cam be ide|itified in terms o^ procedures^ used to intro- 
duce alterations in text, this effect of which are measured by 
disfluencies in oral reading. At the lower processing levels, 
perceptual processes can be disrupted by physically blurring words 
so that distinguishing the critical properties is more difficult. 
Grapiliic familarity can* be altered by switching type faces or by 
changes in handwriting.^ The effect of disrupting some higher pro- 
cesaing levels was evaluated in the exi>eriments. reviewed. Lexical 
access ^s aCssessed by inserting very infrequent words or pro- 
nounceable nonwords (Miller, 1975). Whether the reader was inte- 
grating -words within a sentence was determined by \^ether semanti- 
cally and syntactically inappropriate %#ords disbrupted oral reading 
(Nill«r 6 Zsakaon, 1976). Finally, we assessed inter-sen^ence 
integration by building inconsistencies bet%ra«|i s^tences in a 
passage. 

The pi^cessing hiei^rchy described in •t;he preceding* paragraph 
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effectively has eliminated the need for a distinction between 
decoding and cosiprehension. Which processing levels tap decoding 
and %)^ich tap craoprehension? The distinction is no longer forxoally 
necessary because the levels of processing in reading have been 
defined by the particular o^rations used to disrupt eeurh processing 
level. , ^ 

The original questidn as to iffhether oral product^ion is 
initiated afteir decoding ^r after comprehension has been ^dL^:ided. 
One question is whether or not a particular level. Qf processing 
(as defined, by a manipulation of the text) is involved in oral 
reading. Any disruption in oral reading would provide evidence of 
processing at that level. Th^:sec6nd question is whether oral 
production is initiated before or* after processing at a particular^ 
level has occurred. This question is answered by the point of 

disfluency in oral reading relative to the point of alteration in 
the. text.' Disfluencies prior t<J when the altered text is uttered 
indicate processing at that level has been ccnnpleted; disfltiences 
after the altered text has been uttered indicate oral production 
%ms initiated prior to processing at that level. ^ 

With the proposed, ratiox^le it is not necessary to have a 
con^fehensive model of , reading, although one will be implicit in 
the selection of what* processing levels are interesting to ^ 
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manipulate. We do not claim that the processing hierarchy 
described above is exhaustive or defijiitive, but.it does illustrate 
• functional procedure by v*ich on^ can study reading processes. 
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Figure Caption 



Figure 1. Two hypotheses about oral reading perfprmance. 
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9PEN DISCUSSIOM OF DANCS PRESENTATION 



SOPPES: I thought of a test that would he interesting along the lines you are 
talking about. How well can a trained listener judge by a child's oral 
production y tAetherfae is comprehend log? And are there any ezperlaents of that 
• IdndJr And let me give a prol6|iii before you answer ttot. For rather different 
reasons, I have r^ently gotten .fttdtc interested in prosodi^ features. It is a 
great - auddle froa an analytical standpoint, as to 'exactly bow we analyze and ^ we 
organize, theoretically, proaodic features. I take it that what you are saying 
is that, an oral reader fives away his degree of ooaprebension Jby the prosodic 
features of his speech. I would be interested in bow well we can actually judge 
that in a prMictive fashion. And dOj^you know of any experiments? 



DANES: I d«i»t*know of any experiments on that point. 

0 

c* - • * 

SOPPES: So you don't know whether you can Judge oral production or not? 



DAHKS: >o. ' ' 

I, like you, feel that we could propably Judge level of comprehension fairly 
well , particularly those teachers who have had more experience listening to oral 
repdtag« Perhaps some of the teachers in the audience can comment. 



BSCk: I think skilled people can Judge quite well, 1 thintr I can.. Out of 
cuAosity, I would like to be given a test some time to assess how well I can. 
But I am aware' that when 1 go through the classrooms and listen to kids read, I 
seem tq be 4ble to mate Judgmmts then. 1 know that when Helen Popp recently 
vieitid our olaeerooma, she could Judge very well, too. 
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POPP: Th^y c*n fool you. 

BBCK: It's true they do fool you onc« in awbile. « 

DAIXS: ' It would be 8i;qperrioially e^sy to set up such an experiment. 

SUPPES: We vant sore, though, than the Judgment. If you can do It, then you ^ 
haire to be *able to categorlre - what features are present and alsslng In the 
proaodio features. 

. ■ . . ' . \ 

tteCOIKIB: Hhat about the boaputer? ^ 

\ 

SOPPES: Well, acti^lly the reason I got interested in it is Je are tryir% to get 
our computer to talk right,, and it turns out Ui^ the linguistic analysis 
required in Very poor shape . . , . 

RSSHICC: lou hatM^'f giirei^iB conditions under which the decodii^g strategy 
would be the a/daptive one. It looks like it is what som people do i^n they 
can't do anything better. Or have I aisunderstood? ^ s 

DUttB: ^ thlu that's true, alt.hough Vm not a classroom teacher; but 
. V^aay be even adapjtive in a clasarooa. ^ \ 

r 

BtSnCE: SoMtlMS it needs the t^ober^t then. * 



DilKS: Tea. Bow aany of iiii dlaaaroos teaghera here would correct a child, or 
•ay aoMthli« to a child, if you auspteted that the chil^d Msynot reading with 
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coaprefa€D8ion baaed on the intonation cuea?^^4^^1d you let that paaa and aay, "1 
have enough probleaa," or would you' try to evaluate a apecific child 'a oral 
^roduciion? Aaauae you had evidence that the child vaa^ not comprehend ic^i 
parhapa ^hhougb atory retelling » and tha^ you are in the uaual cXaaarooa aa 
oppoaed to when you are giving individualized inatruction. 



XRESHICC: ^ There are lota of exaaplea of teachera that aay, "Read with feeling.' 



OAMKS: But that exhortation say not get tbe^ child to actually comprehend < 
RESItlCI: It geta kida tp produce a lot of prosodic features. 

■ ■ / ■ ' . . ■ ■ . ■ 

END SESSION 




